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Only he who thus acts with a single eye to the
general end can be regarded as performing a moral
action in the highest sense of the word, or, as the
Stoics call it, a KaTopQwjua. In Kantian phrase, duty
must be done for duty's sake alone, and not for the
sake of the particular ends to be attained by it; and
if any other consideration enters into our action, it
drags it down to a lower, and so to speak, a non-
moral level, even if it does not make it positively
immoral.

Now there may be elements in the view set
before us by Cicero which did not belong to the
original form of Stoicism. But the conception of
morality as resting upon the idea of o/xoXoy/a, or
self-consistency, seems to be derived from the
founder of the school. Stobaeus1 tells us that Zeno
declared the end to be simply to live consistently
(TO oyuoXoyoi/yueW? Igjv), i.e. to live according to a
law of reason -which agrees with itself in all its
applications (/ca0* eva Xdyov KCU crvjULfywvov), But the
Stoics who followed him introduced a further qualifica-
tion of this idea, and declared the end to be living
in consistency with nature. Cleanthes, who succeeded
Zeno as head of the school, was the first who made
this addition; and we are told that he specially
referred to the nature of the universe as that with
which the virtuous man must be in harmony; while
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